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MIGRANT PROBLEM HEADLINED BY ATTACK ON COLORADO TALE 


ETAILED research studies of migrant labor condi- 
tions, accompanied by detailed recommendations to 
improve them, have an unhappy affinity for dusty shelves. 
If the Committee’s recently published study, Migrant Farm 
Labor in Colorado, escapes this fate—and migrants get some 
benefit from it—the chances are it will be because the 
Committee published the pictorial pamphlet, Colorado 
Tale, for the people who do not read research reports. 

Colorado Tale, which was carefully based on the findings 
of the research study, was attacked as ‘‘vicious propaganda’”’ 
by Governor Thornton of Colorado at a Statewide Con- 
ference which he had called to receive the report of the 
Governor’s Survey Committee on Migrant Labor and the 
teport of the study made by the National Child Labor 
Committee. Both of these studies had been initiated by 
previous Governors to obtain comprehensive information 
about migrant conditions in the State. 

Before the Conference got under way, Governor Thorn- 
ton, in a press interview, opened his attack on Colorado 
Tale by saying it was “not a true picture’ and that “it looks 
to me like a bunch of professionals are trying to blacken 
the name of Colorado. They either staged or posed some 
bad pictures that do not portray the true situation of Col- 
orado’s migratory labor.” Later, he told the Conference, 
“This is bad publicity, not only for the State but for the 
people themselves. No lasting good can come from such 
emotional appeals. I do not condone this type of publicity. 
You can duplicate it in every city and slum in America. I 
request that you give serious consideration of the pamphlet 
before making any wide distribution of it.” 

In calling Colorado Tale a ‘‘dishonest portrayal of con- 
ditions” and stressing his wish for facts, the Governor said 
he was “‘particularly pleased” with the accompanying re- 
port of a field study made by the National Child Labor 
Committee. Several newspapers which featured the Gov- 
etnor’s attack commented in their news reports that “‘ironi- 
cally the accompanying report consisted of an even stronger 
indictment of Colorado’s treatment of its migratory labor- 
ets’ or that ‘‘the report bears out in nearly every detail the 
pamphlet which Thornton criticized” and then proceeded 
to quote from the findings in the report to show that this 
Was SO. 

That was undoubtedly what hurt — those who brought 
pee upon the Governor knew that Colorado Tale would 

widely read, as the research report would not be—and 
therefore the best way to keep people from becoming ac- 
tively concerned about migrant conditions was to discredit 
Colorado Tale publicly by calling both its text and pictures 
Vicious propaganda,” “‘untrue’’ and ‘‘dishonest.’’ The re- 


sult of this attack is likely to be more interest in the migrants, 
rather than less, since the result of the attack was to give the 
migrant problem columns of front page news instead of the 
three inches on an inside page it would probably have rated 
otherwise. 

The following explanation of the nature and purpose of 
Colorado Tale has been issued by the National Child Labor 
Committee for the information of those who read of the 
attack in the Colorado papers or in the AP dispatch which 
was sent out to other papers: 


At the request of Walter F. Johnson who was Governor of 
Colorado in 1950, the National Child Labor Committee under- 
took a comprehensive field study of migrant farm labor in the 
State. A factual statistical report, including 56 tables embodying 
the findings of the study is several pages of recommendations, 
was submitted to the present Governor who, according to news- 
paper reports, stated that he was “particularly pleased” with it. 

Realizing that widespread popular interest and support would 
be needed to secure favorable action on the recommendations 
and that few people would read a thirty thousand word research 
document, the Committee also prepared a brief pictorial pam- 
phlet of 21 pages highlighting the findings. The latter is the 
document attacked by the Governor. 

Every fact in the pictorial presentation is based on and was 
checked with the factual material eee in the full report. 
The photographs which depicted the worst conditions, such as 
housing, were unposed pictures taken in Colorado during the 
study. Also taken in Colorado by the field staff were the three 

(Continued on page 2) 





Flies were everywhere in the Committee’s research report, 
Migrant Farm Labor in Colorado, but this picture in Colorado 
Tale was “not true” because it was not taken in Colorado. - 
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pictures, ‘‘A Nicer Home,” “A Place to Play’ and ‘Medical 
Care” — used as illustrative of what a few, but only a few, 
migrants have. Some of the other photographs were not taken 
in Colorado—a fact noted on the Sede cover page. A few of 
these are obviously symbolic; all were carefully checked as to 
their validity as a portrayal of conditions found during the study. 

Colorado newspapers have commented on the fact that the full 
— is an “even stronger indictment of Colorado's treatment 
of its migratory laborers’’ than is the pictorial presentation. 


As for the Governor's claim that the pamphlet is ‘‘vicious 
propaganda’’—it is propaganda in the sense that it is designed 
to arouse public opinion by a dramatic interpretation, in warm 
and human terms, of statistical findings. But the only “vicious” 
thing about it is the conditions it portrays. 


Among the letters received from Colorado and elsewhere 
testifying to the effectiveness and value of Colorado Tale 
are the following: 


I have just received your brochure of reports including Colo- 
rado Tale. I am deeply moved by the material and I am happy 
to note that you are prepared to send free copies to individuals 
whom I might suggest. It is imperative that this data be brought 
to the attention of individuals who might do something about 
the conditions described in this report.—PuiLip HoutTz, Denver, 
Colo. 


Colorado Tale és impressive material.—MRs. GEORGIA TRAVIS, 
Director, Medical Social Service, University of Colorado, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


..» official Colorado {does not} like Colorado Tale, but we 
like it and wish to use it in our educational program. If you can 
let us have 125 copies we will put it to very good use—and you 
need attach no explanations or apologies. Whether a photo- 
graph was actually taken in Colorado or not has no significance 
that I can see. Certainly, for every picture that was taken else- 
where, a dozen duplicates could have been taken in Colorado. 
— PAULINE KIBBE POVALL, Assistant Research Director, Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO), Denver, Colo. 


It is the kind of information that will do great good. — 
Mrs. J. R. KESSLER, Denver, Colo. 


~ Colorado Tale is the very best thing of its kind ever published. 
—Mkrs. Monica OWEN, Field Consultant, National Council of 
Churches, New York City 


It is a timely treatise and presents its message in such a way 
that there can be no mistake as to its truth, need and sincerity. 
—M. F. PETERSON, Superintendent, Department of Public In- 
struction, Bismarck, North Dakota 


Colorado Tale is an excellent report. The Committee is to be 
highly commended for its publication. — GEORGE B. Corwin, 
Secretary for Youth Program, Y.M.C.A., New York City 


You have made a wonderful contribution to the migrant cause, 
—Miss EpitH E. Lowry, Executive Secretary, Division of Home 
Missions, National Council of Churches, New York City 


May I compliment you on the simple and effective way in 
which you portray the problem of the migratory farm worker, 
—LAWRENCE PALMINTERI, Economist, Division of Research 
and Statistics, Department of Labor, New York City 


Your report Colorado Tale has just been received and I hasten 
to congratulate you upon the effective and dramatic presentation. 
The te of material in the narrative is excellent as is also the 
form used. The pictures tell their own story. I am most grateful 
for the copy.—Miss MARGARET CREECH, Director, Department 
of Information and Studies, National Travelers Aid Association, 
New York City 


I think the Colorado Tale is most moving. It should have 
great influence. It makes me want to take off my coat!—RT. REV. 
WILLIAM SCARLETT, The Diocese of Missouri, Christ Church 
Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. 


I think Colorado Tale és the best presentation of the plight of 
migrant workers that I have ever seen... the National Child 
Labor Committee has rendered a distinct service by publishing 
such a graphic presentation of the facts. — GEORGE J. HECHT, 
Publisher, Parents’ Magazine 


We believe Colorado Tale will help migrants in Colorado 
and elsewhere. State officials may not like it, growers who 
use migrants may not like it (some say it will be bad for 
recruitment as migrants will go to other states about which 
no Colorado Tale has been written), but there is ample 
evidence in the response received so far that people gener- 
ally will be moved by it and ‘‘want to take their coats off’ 
in the words of Bishop Scarlett. 


Citizens’ groups in Colorado, meeting to consider the 
further use of Colorado Tale, recognized that pressures 
to withdraw the pamphlet should not be yielded to and that 
publicity about bad conditions is essential to get action, even 
though the publicity is not comfortable for the state or the 
industries involved. 


ANNUAL BOARD MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees, held in 
New York on December 6, 1951 was of special interest 
for several reasons. The first was the presence of two Board 
members who have been associated with the work of the 
National Child Labor Committee since its earliest days 
and spearheaded many of its pioneering activities—Samuel 
McCune Lindsay and Owen R. Lovejoy. Dr. Lindsay, 
Chairman Emeritus of the Board, was the Committee’ s first 
General Secretary from 1904 to 1907 and the very active 
Chairman of the Board from 1923 to 1935. Mr. Lovejoy, 
General Secretary of the Committee from 1907 to 1926, 
never let the country forget during his years of leadership 
that the country’s children were more important than the 
prtofits of child exploiters. Dr. Lindsay and Mr. Lovejoy 
expressed their continued interest in the work of the Com- 
mittee and their belief that it is being carried on along 
sound lines. 
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Guests were invited to the meeting, including former 


associates of Dr. Lindsay's and Mr. Lovejoy’s, for the other 


special feature of the meeting which was an informal ad- 
dress by Ernest O. Melby, Member of the Board and Dean 
of the School of Education, New York University, on the 
threats which face public education today. Dean Melby has 
followed closely the attacks on the public schools which 
have developed in scores of cities throughout the country 
and the reactionary influences that are at work behind these 
attacks. He finds the alignment of forces to strangle free- 
dom of teaching and thought in the public schools so 
ominous that he is devoting considerable time to speaking 
and writing on the subject. In his talk to the Board he 
pointed to some of the things that are happening which 


he has set forth more fully in a recently published pamphlet, 
American Education Under Fire.* The following quotation 
might well be pondered by puzzled people in Virginia who 
wonder what the columns of newspaper publicity on Mr. 
Darden’s proposal (see article below) are all about: 


.. . the critics whittle away on the program until all that is 
left is a college-preparatory course. The critics don’t seem to 
care that only about a quarter of the boys and girls in high 
school go on to college. . . . They seem disinterested in the fact 
that the public schools are for all the children of all people. 
They ignore the fact that the culture of 1951 is different from 
that of their youth. They deny education the opportunity to have 
its roots in democracy and to be a growing, changing process. 





*Published by Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 


UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT ADVOCATES RETREAT IN COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


TTACKS on America’s public schools for being too 
A costly, having too many “‘frills’” and coddling the 
dull student at the expense of the bright student are crop- 
ping up with increasing frequency these days. Back of 
these attacks are usually found groups who know very 
little about education or what the schools are doing but 
who are determined to keep school taxes from rising, no 
matter what happens to children, or to America’s demo- 
cratic educational goal of a high school education for all 
its young people. 


But it is startling to find the President of a leading Uni- 
versity, Colgate W. Darden of the University of Virginia, 
telling the taxpayers they should give up the educational 
goal by abandoning compulsory school attendance after the 
8th grade. In an interview in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
of December 5, Mr. Darden claimed that our schools would 
be better off financially and scholastically if this policy were 
adopted so that “unwilling, uninterested and compara- 
tively less competent students” should not be forced to 
attend high school. 


“In our enthusiasm for mass education in America,” 
President Darden said in the published interview, ‘‘we have 
oerdone it. By keeping inferior students in high school, 
we have watered down the educational job we could do 
for the good students. 


“The cost of this mass education is fearful. Compulsory 
attendance in high schools actually has been a disservice to 
students who would rather go home and get a job. And 
their unwilling presence in classrooms has been unfair to 
the good students. . . . Under the present system, we have 
imposed on the teaching profession a grand and glorified 
day nursery. They are not running scholarly institutions. 
-.. We must leave public education open to the competent. 

is democratic education, and it preserves the flexibility 
of society, as Jefferson well knew. But we need not coddle 
the incompetent. Jefferson knew that, too. . . . I hope the 
taxpayer will see that by changing our school policy, we 
G@n take the same money we are spending now and do a 
fat better educational job.” 


Some of Virginia’s leading educators and citizens 
ptomptly disagreed with President Darden’s argument that 
ratic education” is public education which is “open 

0 the competent.” Robert Williams, Executive Secretary 


of the Virginia Education Association, commented, ‘‘Mr. 
Darden seems to ignore the fact that the people of America 
and Virginia are committed to a system of universal public 
education and that the holding power of the schools is in- 
creasing after age 16 has been reached. . . . 


“His whim, however, should bestir educators to make 
more adequate provision for the exceptional child, both 
the one who learns slowly and the one who learns rapidly. 
This can best be done by a sufficient supply of good teachers 
with reasonable size groups in adequate school space.” 


Governor Battle, Mr. Williams, Dowell J. Howard, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, H. I. Willett, 
Superintendent of Richmond Schools and others pointed 
out that Mr. Darden’s proposal would not solve any finan- 
cial problems because it is in the elementary schools, not 
in the high schools, that there is the greatest scarcity of 
teachers, the greatest overcrowding of classrooms, the great- 
est pressure of enrollment and the greatest number of the 
slow learners that Mr. Darden wants to get rid of. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Darden’s ew a decision would be made 
in the 7th or 8th grade by the student and his parents, in 
consultation with the teachers, as to whether he could 
“profit from further education’ and if the decision was 
negative, the “teachers would simply exempt him.” 


Both Virginia’s compulsory education law and child 
labor law contain provisions under which children of 14 
and 15 may be exempted from further attendance and 
obtain certificates to work. The procedures for deciding 
whether a child is “‘unable to profit from further education” 
under the provision in the compulsory education law are 
more carefully controlled than they would be under Mr. 
Darden’s proposal. For this reason Mr. Darden dismisses 
the aoeehads as cumbersome and ineffective in weeding 
out “‘incompetent’’ students. 


The two major purposes of compulsory education laws 
—to prevent exploitation of children and to develop in- 
telligent and useful citizens—apparently received no serious 
consideration by Mr. Darden. When asked by one super- 
intendent of schools what the children would be doing out 
of school if they were not old enough to work, he replied 
that ‘something else should be provided to occupy them. 
It’s too expensive for the other students to carry them in 
school.” What the cost of this “something else” might be, 
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Mr. Darden did not attempt to estimate but the cost in 
juvenile delinquency alone could be high if the “something 
else’’ were not adequate to bridge the gap between the 8th 
gtade and the legal working age of 16 years during school 
hours which Virginia has adopted along with other pro- 
gressive states. 


Mr. J. Rupert Picott, Executive Secretary of the Virginia 


Teachers Association, expressed the broad view of educa-» 


tion’s function which seemed to have escaped the University 
President: ‘‘Education should be designed to help all of 
our citizens to develop according to their highest abilities 
and capacities. It is only through an enlightened, tolerant 
and socially practiced people that America can fully realize 
its great position as a world leader... . 


“This is no time for retrenchment, either by implication 
or restriction of offerings.” 


The National Child Labor Committee sent a letter to 
the Times-Dispatch which emphasized both the employ- 
ment and citizenship values of secondary education. The 
following paragraphs are excerpts from the letter: 


Virginia friends have called our attention to the suggestion 
by Colgate W. Darden, President of the University of Virginia, 
reported in the Richmond Times-Dispatch of December 5th, 
that compulsory schooling beyond the eighth grade should be 
abandoned. 


The National Child Labor Committee has played a consider- 
able part in raising the age of school leaving. It is proud that 
it has always conceived its ‘‘child labor’ job as one of getting 
children into school as much as keeping them out of harmful 
employment. Not only does it do all in its power to maintain 
a 16 year legal minimum age for school leaving, but it seeks 
to encourage young people to remain in school and forego full- 
time work until they graduate from high school. Our goal, we 
are frank to state, is a “high school education or its equivalent 
for every child.” This goal, we believe is shared by educational 
leaders and citizens generally throughout the country. 


Mr. Darden’s proposal not only repudiates this goal but would 
throw into the discard progress already made. He. . . overlooks 
the basic question of the nature of a democracy and the 
character of American society. A few years ago a Harvard 
Committee, after consultation with a representative group of 
American thought, including not only educators, but leaders in 
business, industry, church, and civic life, issued a report, 
“General Education in a Free Society.” This fe was not 
concerned primarily with collegiate education, but with the 
objectives of education in a democracy and ‘‘the ways and 
means by which a great instrument of American democracy can 
both shape the future and secure the foundation of our free 
society.” 


The chief problem, it declares, is not to devise the right kind 
of education for the more able young people but “for the 
less gifted—not for those who go to college and to academic 
and technical high schools . . . but for the great majority in 
other courses, those who are in those courses precisely because 
of their lower facility with ideas. . . . They are the people whom 
the totalitarian states have regimented. Yet democracy imposes 
on them, as on all, the task of responsible private judgment, 
and it is for the schools to fit them for this task by every means 
possible.” 


We are gratified to note that many educators in Virginia 
have taken issue with President Darden’s views. We feel cer- 
tain that the State of Virginia, with its rich educational heritage 
and democratic tradition, will prefer to continue as a pioneer 


 §tudents who are not going to college are far more numerous 


in the effort to increasingly extend education to all citi 
rather than to adopt a course that would strike at the very ragly 
of both education and democracy. pS 


The Times-Dispatch, which has been giving strong 
editorial support to Mr. Darden’s proposal following the 
interview, cited the above letter in its editorial columns 
an example of “some emotional commentators” who “ab 
ready have written off President Colgate Darden, of the 
University of Virginia, as virtually an enemy of democragy 
and an advocate of child labor, because of his tentative 
suggestion that the compulsory school law apply only to 
pupils in the first eight grades of the public schools. Such 
fantastic misinterpretation of his proposal shows, among 
other things, that his thesis must have further objective 
study.” ‘ 


It seems to be a question of who is responsible for the 
“fantastic misinterpretation.” The Committee’s statement 
that the Darden plan “would strike at the very roots of 
both education and democracy’ was denied by the Times 
Dispatch which says it “would do nothing of the kindy 
because ‘‘education is not necessarily academic education; 
it can just as appropriately be vocational education. And 
vocational education, as President Darden recognizes, serves 
a much more useful purpose in thousands of cases than 
does the study of Latin or French.” 


There was no reference to Mr. Darden’s belief in voce 
tional education in the interview published in the Timer 
Dis patch—his suggestion as first reported was simply t 
end compulsory education at the 8th grade in order to 
weed out incompetents, pitch high school courses to a more 
scholarly level and reduce the financial burden of school 
construction. 


Since then he has made further statements, saying he 
had been misunderstood, that his plan was not to rid the 
State of further responsibility toward those students who 
chose to leave high school, or were adjudged “relatively 
incompetent” to study there. The State might free the 
academic high schools of those who do not belong thee 
and still fit them for citizenship, he suggested, either 
through an expanded apprentice training program of 
through vocational education which might be started i 
the grammar grades instead of in high school. 


If the State is to continue to be responsible for some form 
of education and training beyond the 8th grade for the 
non-academic students, this is certainly not an argumeft . 
for abandoning compulsory education after the 8th grade, 
since the only logical and practical place to provide furthet 


‘education is in the schools. Many school systems all ovét 


the country are providing diversified high school prograiiis 
for non-academic students in various types of combin 

school-work programs as well as in vocational schools. Tht 
than those who are and they can be developed into efficieat 
workers and intelligent citizens through high school pie 
gtams suited to their needs. Even Mr. Darden says that 
there are many “enormously capable persons who have #0 
flair for book learning and who make excellent citizens 

We want more of these “enormously capable persons,” n0t 
less, but we won't get them by ending compulsory edud 
tion at the 8th grade and offering nothing but academit 
courses in our high schools. ie 
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